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ANCIENT CORINTH UNCOVERED 


BY ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY, PH.D.* 
PART I 


ORINTH!—What thoughts the name arouses in many minds! The 

historian thinks of that proud and wicked city set at the meeting of 

the ways on the isthmus which joined Pelops’s island to the main- 
land of Greece; in early ages a Phoenician trading post, and later the mother- 
city of many colonies and the chief commercial town in Hellas. To the 
archeologist and the architect it suggests Kallimachos and the Corinthian 
column, which some say he invented. The theologian, and indeed every 
Christian, knows Corinth as the place where Paul the Apostle labored for a 
year and six months, supporting himself by tent-making, while by his preach- 
ing and argument he convinced both Jews and Greeks and gathered together 
that church to which he wrote the immortal epistles. Even the house-wife 
should know the word Corinth, for does she not make cakes and puddings 
with currants, and what are currants but ‘Corinthian berries,” those small 
seedless grapes, which grow to-day in the rich plain between the site of 
Corinth and the gulf which also bears its name. 

The history of Corinth, a city less prominent indeed than Athens or 
her great rival, Sparta,—does not now especially concern us. A few facts 
and dates, however, should be borne in mind. In 146 B. c., when the power 
of Rome had crushed the Achaian league, Corinth, its head felt the fult 
force of the conqueror’s wrath. Mummius thoroughly destroyed the city 
and sent off shiploads of statuary, paintings and art treasures of other kinds 
to Rome. 

Just 100 years later the great Julius Caesar refounded the city as a 
Roman colony under the name Colonia Julia Corinthus. Another century 
passed, and to this city came a greater than Caesar in his influence on the 





*Dr. Couey was a member of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens for 
two years (1897-1899), and surveyor at the Corinth excavations during that time. The de- 
scription of the work in 1898 and 1899 is from his personal experience, and most of the 
illustrations are from photographs taken by him. 
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world, Paul the Jew. About 100 years later a traveler, Pausanias by name, 
the ancient Bedeker, visited Corinth and in his guide-book we find a fairly 
full description of the principal objects of interest which he saw,—market- 
place, streets, temples, statues, theatre, fountains, etc. And now, seventeen 
and a half centuries after his visit, through the labors of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, we are permitted to follow him in 
some measure and to behold the remains of the Greco-Roman Corinth 
which he described. 

How came the American School to be at work on the site of Corinth? 
Briefly, the answer is this. Like the other archeological schools and 
societies at Athens—Greek, French, German, British and Austrian, to which 
has been recently added the Russian,—our own school has among its activ- 
ities the excavation of ancient remains and has done creditable work at 
Eretria, Sikyon, the Argive Heraion and other places. Many of the readers 
of the REcorDs OF THE Past will recall the effort made a few years ago to 
raise the necessary funds for the purchase of the site of Delphi, that our 
school might uncover the place of Apollo’s oracle, the modern village of 
Kastri having been removed. For some reason the French School secured 
the privilege before ours and several other sites were then offered us for 
choice, among them Corinth, which was selected by the Director, Professor 
Rufus B. Richardson after an inspection of the site in 1895 with his col- 
league at the School, Professor, now President, Benj. Ide Wheeler. Since 
the refounding of Corinth by Cesar there has been a continuous settlement 
there. Even the terrible earthquake of 1858 which well-nigh destroyed the 
town hardly caused a break in its existence, for squatters soon occupied the 
half-ruined houses deserted by their former inhabitants, who built New 
Corinth on the shore about four miles away and consecrated their cathedral 
to St. Paul, who was thought by some to have sent the disaster as a punish- 
ment for the religious indifference of the people. The present village called 
Old Corinth may have perhaps 800 inhabitants. 

This earthquake was a blessing to the American School, for it left large 
tracts unencumbered by buildings and thus reduced the expense for pur- 
chase of land where the excavations are being conducted. Here it may be 
stated that the usual practice is for the Greek Government to expropriate 
lands designated by the School and then to pay one-fourth the value while 
the School pays the other three-fourths. 

Corinth was also almost untouched by the excavator. Dr. Dorpfeld 
of the German Institute had made a few diggings to ascertain the size and 
plan of the ancient temple whose seven massive Doric columns with their 
architrave are so familiar in pictures. Mr. Skias, one of the Greek ephors 
of antiquities, had dug in a few spots in the vain attempt to locate the 
ancient Agora or market-place. But these were about all the operations of 
the sort at Corinth before the American School took possession of the 
field in 1896. 

The special attraction of Corinth, however, was in the rare opportunity 
of uncovering an ancient city on Greek soil. That the old city had been 
pretty nearly obliterated by Mummius, history had taught us and the 
testimony of ancient writers has been confirmed by the finds. But some 
remains of it were seen by Pausanias three centuries later. And despite the 
changes which have taken place at Corinth in the centuries since that time 
under northern barbarians, Franks, Venetians, and Turks it was thought 
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there must be considerable left of the Roman city built upon and out of the 
ruins of its Greek predecessor. 

There was little above the surface, however, to guide the investigator. 
To be sure a good part of the city wall could be traced along the edge of 
the lower of the two plateaus on which the city was built. The monolithic 
columns of the old Doric temple on a hill south-west of the present village 
square have been referred to. North of this same square at a little distance 
were to be seen some large masses of concrete and Roman brick-work, pos- 
sibly ruins of a bath. About a mile east of the village was a rude amphi- 
theatre cut in the rock, probably the place where gladiatorial shows were 
held. These with another fragment of Roman brick-work and a few col- 
umns protruding from the earth on the lower plateau, comprised about all 
there was above ground to indicate ancient remains. 

In this uncertainty, the prime object was to find the Agora, the centre 
of the city’s life and the starting-point of the personally-conducted excur- 
sions of Pausanias, or failing in that, some of the objects he describes. 

The first season of 1896, about twenty trial trenches or groups of 
trenches were dug in various localities. In its subsequent results the trench 
numbered III was the most important. It was dug in a little-used road 
east of the columns of the then nameless temple, down into the valley at 
the foot of the hill where these stand and across it to the main street of the 
village running south from the square past the church of the Ail Holy 
Virgin [Panagia, see map]. At its lowest point a magnificent paved street 
was found, over 46 feet in width, with side-walks and gutters, but with no 
marks of wheels, hence probably only for foot passengers. This street ran 
almost exactly north and south and was followed a short distance to the 
south, while traces of it appeared in two holes in the same line to the north. 
Between the temple hill and the street were several massive walls parallel 
to the latter, one of which could be traced some distance south by the 
configuration of the ground. ‘ 

The Director guessed correctly that this paved street was either part 
of the old Agora, or led to it where the valley broadened out into the upper 
plateau to the south and so determined to follow this lead the next season. 

Trench III was continued to the north-east in trenches IV and V dug 
in a street more used than that where trench III was made and so at the 
close of the season they were filled up again after thorough exploration and 
mapping, as not containing enough of importance to warrant purchasing 
the land. However, here were found a Roman street, houses and graves. 

Trench VII, to the south-east of III, and running up into the hill on 
the other side of the valley was of more importance than those last named. 
In it were found an immense column-drum of poros, nearly 7 feet in diame- 
ter and 43 feet in height, previously discovered by Skias. The old village 
priest remembered seeing two others of smaller size standing above it, which 
had been removed for building purposes. The whole may well have formed 
the base of a colossal statue, possibly in the Agora, or near its eastern gate, 
where the road from the port of Kenchreai (Cenchrez) entered. In which 
connection may be mentioned a piece of a large marble block, suitably cut 
to stand over a gateway and bearing part of the word COLONIA, found in 
the same hole with the column-drum. East of the drum, walls of good size 
and some perhaps of Greek construction, came to light. So this trench 
has been left open and the ground about it expropriated. 
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Just south of it was dug trench VIII, beside the main street, disclosing 
several walls, mostly late and numerous dry wells. This trench is probably 
within the limits of the Agora and has been left open. In another street 
running east and west, some distance north of the square, trench XIV gave 
us massive foundations of a Roman building of Hadrian’s time, possibly part 
of a bath, and another paved street, this time with ruts of chariot wheels. 
These were but a short distance beneath the surface, and after being mapped 
were temporarily covered again, so as not to obstruct the road. 

Not to mention in detail other trenches which yielded both positive 
and negative results as to location of important remains and also gave 
numerous small finds of sculptured fragments, terra-cottas, pieces of vases, 
coins, etc., we must speak now of the group of trenches numbered XVIII, 
on the slope from the upper to the lower plateau, some 600 feet north-west 
of the temple columns. For these revealed the location of the theatre, one 
of the chief features of every ancient city,and the centre of a group of objects 
mentioned by Pausanias,—the temples of Athena Chalinitis (the Bridler) and 
of Jupiter Capitolius and a large gymnasium. It was also on the avenue 
leading from the Agora toward Sikyon, which lay on a hill about 10 miles 
to the north-west. Hence this was a most important discovery. The soil 
covering the theatre was very deep, and as what was found was in a ruinous 
condition, it did not seem to warrant the great expense necessary to clear 
the site. However, enough deep trenches were dug to reveal the size and 
general shape of the theatre and its construction. Its semi-circular audience 
room must have had at least 38 rows of seats and a radius from the centre 
of the orchestra of at least 180 feet. Below the diazoma, or broad lobby, 
part way up the slope, there were 11 wedge-like sections divided by stair- 
ways and above the diazoma twice that number. Some of the stairs, much 
worn, were found in position, as were a few of the seat-blocks. For this 
theatre was cheaply constructed, the seats being stone slabs supported at 
the ends by blocks of stone set regularly. This Greek theatre was destroyed 
by Mummius, and later over its ruins a Roman theatre was built with the 
seats arranged on a steeper slope. Although in this first campaign the 
Agora itself was not discovered, we knew several places where it was not to 
be sought, while the theatre and the paved road of trench III gave probable 
indications of its situation. And if it should be found where it was con- 
jectured to be, we could then with certainty identify the old temple with 
that of Apollo which lay on the right hand of the street leading from the 
Agora toward the theatre. And with these three points made certain, the 
location and identification of others would be comparatively easy. So the 
tentative campaign of 1896 ended with success. 

About the middle of April, 1897, work was resumed at Corinth, espe- 
cially on a large area south of trench III, about an acre of land being bought 
directly from the owner in order to save time. About 80 men and 20 carts 
were employed. But the war between Greece and Turkey made it seem 
advisable to close the excavations after about 9 days’ work. 

The campaign of 1898 excelled that of 1896 in the importance of its. 
results, for the Agora was all but reached and its site made sure by the dis- 
covery of the fountain of Peirene, the story of which will be told more fully 
in my second article. We were now able to call the hitherto nameless 
temple by its true title, that of Apollo, an important sanctuary at the end 
of the VII century B. c., with which date the archaic style of its Doric 
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columns agrees. Trial trenches in fields south of Peirene (numbers XXIIL 
and XXIV) revealed a massive wall, which may well have formed the 
southern boundary of the market-place. 

The first statue also came to light and two others followed of the same 
kind, draped male figures probably of Roman times, over life-size and all 
headless. At Peirene a headless “Muse” and a nude female torso of ex- 
cellent work were found lying together. Fragments of inscriptions, one 
in the queer old Corinthian alphabet, some in Greek, some in Latin; a few 
reliefs, including a hideous “angel,” from some Christian grave, perhaps; 
terra-cotta lion-head spouts and cornice ornaments with paint still upon 
them; terra-cotta plaques with heads; great quantities of painted vase frag- 
ments and a large jar of the “geometric” style found at a considerable 
depth,—these were among the lesser finds. 

This year’s work was greatly facilitated and more economically done 
by the little excavation track: and cars rented from the French at Delphi. 
With these the lai se area south of trench III was cleared to a considerable 
depth, revealing many walls, some dating back to the old Greek city and 
bringing to light the apparent beginning of the paved street discovered in 
1896, from which a long flight of low marble stairs led upward to what was 
felt must be the Agora. The massive wall west of this street, discovered 
in the trench and indicated underground by a ridge on the surface, was 
found to be a supporting wall for a terrace half way up the hill to the temple 
precinct and at the same time the rear wall of a series of chambers opening 
toward the street, probably a row of shops on this avenue. From this 
terrace a flight of steps led up to the temple precinct and these were cleared 
of earth. 

It was in this region that a find was made of special interest to the 
Christian world. We read in the 18 chapter of Acts that while at Corinth, 
Paul “reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath and persuaded Jews and 
Greeks.” [v.4.] This synagogue is mentioned several times in the follow- 
ing verses. Just where it was we do not yet know, but near the “shops” 
was found a block of marble, whose cutting indicated that it had formed 
the lintel of a door and on it, rudely chiseled, were parts of two words 
“Synagogue of-the-Hebrews.” When we consider the fact that in the 
following year part of a Hebrew inscription was found not far away, it 
would not be surprising if this synagogue were in the neighborhood and 
perhaps we may later identify it with some building. None of these cham- 
bers is larger than 12 by 20 feet, and any of them would seem rather small 
to be the chief meeting-place of the Jews in Corinth. Moreover, we know 
that the synagogue was contiguous to a private house [v. 7] and so could 
hardly have been just outside the market-place, on this grand avenue, the 
“straight road to Lechaion,”’ which we know was bordered with public 
buildings and statues. 

Before reaching the level of these ancient remains, a great quantity 
of earth had to be removed, as may be seen in the illustration on page 37, 
where the marturas or column of earth “testifies” the depth of excavation 
below the surface. And here it will be appropriate to describe the methods 
used in excavation and the life and routine of those who superintend the 
work. 

The Director of the School has general charge and is present most of 
the time. With him are three or four members of the School, who volunteer 
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their services as assistants in directing the men, photographing, surveying, 
caring for the finds, etc. These occupy a large two-story house on the out- 
skirts of the village and near the excavations, the owners moving out tem- 
porarily into one of the smaller buildings around the courtyard attached to 
the house. From this courtyard one ascends a flight of stone stairs to a 
large square balcony, from which a door opens into a spacious, well-lighted 
room in the second story. The long dining-table fills the centre of the 
room. On one side are two cot-beds, for the Director and one of the mem- 
bers of the School. Across the room is a fireplace, on the mantel-piece above 
it, as well as on the broad window-ledges may be seen various small finds 
from the trenches. Tables with books, lamps and a few “comforts of home” 
are at one end of the room, at the other possibly one or two bicycles, 
cameras, the surveying instrument, bags, etc., and near the door in a second 
room, a washstand. This second room is used as a sleeping apartment for 
the other members of the School on duty at Corinth. 

Below, in the first story, are likewise two rooms, one for the storage 
of tools, the second and larger occupied by the primitive cuisine and its 
manager, the cook, who is assisted by a boy of all work, including in his 
duties that of house-maid and table-waiter. 

Thus the School members of the force live a semi-camp life for about 
two months in the spring and it is a busy life too. For, except on Sundays 
and holidays, work begins at sunrise and continues till sunset, with half an 
hour for breakfast at eight and a recess at noon, which grows longer and 
longer with the lengthening days and the advancing season, till by the latter 
part of May, it lasts from 12 to 3 o’clock, giving time for the customary 
siesta. It is hard work for between 10 and 11 hours a day, even if one does 
not labor with his hands, but only stands on the bank and bosses a gang of 
men below. 

A most important personage yet to be mentioned is the foreman, a 
German-Pole named Frederick Lenz, who has immediate control of the men 
and acts also as major-domo at the house. The men respect and like him 
and he has now become as one of them by marrying a Greek and settling 
down at New Corinth. It is his whistle that calls the men to their work 
and blows the welcome release at noon and night. Often he has one or more 
assistants. The Government is represented by an ephor, who watches the 
work and reports it to his chief at Athens. 

The workmen are mostly from the village and the neighborhood and 
give good service, especially when one considers that their wages are from 
25 to 45 cents a day, but few receiving over forty. It is interesting to see 
them on pay-day afternoon, when the work ceases early. They gather in 
a picturesque group in the courtyard of the School’s house, while the 
Director, members of the School and the foreman occupy the square 
veranda at the head of the stone stairs. As the foreman calls each one by 
name, in alphabetical order, they come up the stairs, saluting and saying in 
good old Greek, “Present!’’—and then receive their envelopes of drach- 
mas and lepta. 

We may distinguish certain classes among them, not only in occupa- 
tion but also in respect of pay. First, there are the vagoniéres, who take 
the cars down to the dump, regulating their speed by hand-brakes; then 
the ordinary workmen who dig and who spread the earth at the dump; 
third, boys who drive tip-carts and car horses and tend the switch; while a 
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miscellaneous class would include the machinist, who keeps the cars in 
order, the messenger, who carries mail to and from New Corinth, and does 
other errands, the mender of baskets, the water-carriers who fill small bar- 
rels at the fountain in the square and thus supply the men with water, the 
surveyor’s assistant, the cook and the house-boy. Then there is the “stone 
gang,” who remove large blocks that are in the way, hoisting them up by 
means of the “tripod” and piling them in vacant spots or carrying them off 
on a little flat car. 

The diggers, again, are of four kinds. One set loosen the earth with 
picks like ours, a second set with large hoes load the loose earth into soft 
baskets called zimbilia, holding about half a bushel each. Other men called 
“helpers” raise these baskets to the shoulders of a fourth set, who carry 
them to the cars or carts, and bring them back to be refilled. As each of 
these men has two baskets, one is being filled while he carries the other and 
so, as far as possible, a continuous line is kept going to and from the cars. 
Often one gang will race another in filling cars and thus the winners will 
secure a little rest while waiting for their empty train to come up. 

The cars, twelve in all, were rented, as stated above, from the French, 
who used them at Delphi, together with a lot of track (gauge 50 cen- 
timetres or about 20 inches), curves and switches. They are of iron, with 
a capacity of half a cubic metre. The track is so laid that they run down 
to the dump, in some distant field, by gravity, and when emptied are drawn 
up in trains of three by horses. Usually six are being loaded, while the other 
six are at the dump, so as to start down as soon as the empty ones arrive to 
take their places. 

As many as 450 car-loads have been removed in a single day with 100 
men or so at work, or at the rate of about 16 cents a cubic metre. Tip-carts 
are used in places where no track is at hand, but are much less economical 
than the cars. The number of men is determined by the demands of the 
work and the amount of the funds, these being largely private contributions, 
though the Archzological Institute appropriates a sum yearly for the exca- 
vations. Mrs. Hearst, of California, and the Hon. John Hay are among 
the large givers, but much has come in the way of small sums from friends 
of the enterprise. These small gifts help greatly, for a dollar will nearly 
pay the wages of three men for a day, and the 6 cubic metres of soil it will 
excavate may contain some statue or other valuable find. About $3,000 
should be provided for each year’s campaign, and this sum should easily 
be raised, when the importance of the work is considered. 

Our knowledge of the past is greatly increased by excavations. To say 
nothing of the archzologist, the historian is interested in inscriptions and 
coins, the architect in buildings and methods of construction revealed, the 
artist in finds of sculpture. Not only have the Corinth excavations given 
all these, but they have increased our knowledge of the city’s topography 
and have shown us more about ancient fountains and waterworks than any 
other place in Greece. It is these fountains which will especially occupy 
our attention after a brief review of the campaigns since 1808. 

The season of 1899 began on March 27 and closed about the last of 
May. The work at Peirene was completed. The site of the Apollo temple 
was cleared to the bed-rock, revealing how the foundation stones for cella 
walls and columns were fitted into the rock and giving us four more of the 
monolithic columns, somewhat damaged and lying prostrate opposite the 
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places where they once stood. Excavations under the eastern slope of the 
temple hill revealed some curious caves and rock-cuttings, whose purpose 
is as yet not clear. A mass of rock with three chambers, lying about 260 
feet west of the temple, was identified with the fountain of Glauke. 

The chambers or “shops’’ west of the paved street in the main area 
were further cleared and several more added to the row toward trench III. 
On the opposite side of the street we enlarged our borders considerably, 
finding many walls, part of a pavement of grayish stone edged with white 
marble gutters, and the foundations of a little Greek temple, whose west 
end had appeared in 1898. According to the rule, this temple faced the 
rising sun and so backed on the street. It consisted of a cella, 164 by 13 
feet inside (where stood the image, if there was one), and a small front 
porch or pronaos; hence we might well restore it as a temple in antis. All 
above the foundations is gone and we may conclude that the temple was 
destroyed by Mummius, for measurements show that the eastern sidewalk of 
the paved street partially covered the west end of the foundations. 





KEV it 
ANCIENT GREEK COINS. 


Here must have been where Pausanias saw a large group in bronze of 
a seated Hermes with the ram, the next object described after Peirene. For 
we have a picture of this group on a Corinthian coin of imperial times 
[Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, plate XV, No. 24], where it is protected by 
a sort of canopy or baldachin with a gable in front, supported at the corners 
by columns. Now here on the foundations of this little temple are four 
bases, each of three flat stones diminishing in size, the two bases next the 
street connected by a stone beam or sill. These stand in just the right 
places to support four columns of a canopy, which might contain a statue 
some 12 feet high and which would stand close to the sidewalk of the street 
and its location about 60 feet north of the entrance to Peirene, well fits the 
words of the description in Pausanias. 

In this part of the excavations were found two more statues like those 
dug out here the year before, two colossal female figures without heads, 
perhaps goddesses, the lower part of another huge statue in marble, some 
god perhaps, in long robe and with an animal by his side, as the paws found 
on the base showed and other fragments of sculpture, several inscriptions, 
and a number more “Geometric” vases. 

The stairway at the south of the paved street was further cleared and 
followed to its end. It consisted of 38 wide steps of marble blocks largely 
taken from buildings, mostly white, but a few pieces of a bluish color. The 
steps themselves sloped and had an average rise of 334 inches, or 12 feet in 
all, with a grade of one in six. It seems to have been built in Byzantine times 
(five or six centuries after Christ), when the level of the market-place had 
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risen several feet higher than the 
pavement of the street, which very 
likely lies below it. Our conjecture 
that it led to the Agora was cor- 
rect, for at the top, before we 
expected, we found the massive re- 
mains of the Byzantine Propylza 
or Grand Gateway and below them 
the lower courses of the Roman 
Propylea. This we know from its 
representation on coins [Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1885, pl. LII, Nos. 
XCVII to C] and Pausanias’s de- 
scription was a triumphal arch in 
shape, with a high and compara- 
tively narrow passage between 
massive piers. On top were two 
gilded chariots, one containing 
Helios, the sun-god, and one the 
immortal Phzthon. 

Just beyond this was the Agora, 
a great square with a colossal statue 
of Athena in the centre, and other 
statues in various parts, temples on 
the sides and a fountain near two 
of them. 

That we were at last in the long- 
sought market-place there was no 
doubt. A confirmation, if confir- 
mation were needed, was found in 
the fact that within the Propylza 
we came upon very few walls, 
though the excavation was carried 
south some 140 feet. Here, too, 
one could see clearly marked in the 
bank the different strata, showing 
the level of the surface at various 
periods. 

At last the goal was reached and 
we could now proceed with assur- 
ance, following Pausanias along the 
three principal streets of the city, 
northward toward the port of Le- 
chaion, southward up Akrocorinth, 
which street had indeed been traced 
in two of the trenches of 1896 (Nos. 
IX and XII), and westward past 
Glauke and the theatre toward 
Sikyon. 

[To be concluded in Part III, March.] 
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THE DISCOVERY OF YUCATAN BY THE PORTUGUESE IN 1493 
AN ANCIENT CHART 
BY DR. PHILIP J. J. VALENTINE 


HE first chart that was ever drawn of the contours of our great Con- 
tinent must undoubtedly be viewed in the light of being both a re- 


markable geographical and historical document. By the study of 
the chart, it is learned that the outlines of America were not discovered, as 
hitherto was thought, by the eyes and traced by the hands of the Spanish, 
but by the pilots of some caravels sent out by the King of Portugal, in 1493, 
with orders to pursue the same track, as but a few months before had been 
sailed over by Christopher Columbus, in his first voyage to the oceanic 
West. 

Of the existence of so precious a document nothing was known until 
Mr. Henry Harrisse, who has for years been working with great zeal in 
the department of bibliography of the Columbian epoch, has recently been 
fortunate enough to hit upon this treasure. He found it packed away and 
dormant on the shelves of the library of the Este family in Modena. An 
exact fac-simile copy of it was executed and appeared joined to Mr. Har- 
risse’s work on the Corte-Reales. Concerning the original itself, we learn 
that the chart was made at Lisbon, in the year 1502, and at the request of 
the Duke Hercole di Terrara, who wished to possess a complete representa- 
tion of all discoveries made in the Atlantic Ocean down to that year. A 
certain Alberto Cantino had served as the intermediator. 

We are sorry that of this grand map we cannot give more than the 
ninth of its size, and this only in black, because the original as it lies before 
us, is executed in beautiful colors. A grand and noble production, indeed! 
It invited little Portugal’s fortunate monarch to embrace with one single 
glance, the boundaries of the great kingdom that he and his forefathers had 
silently conquered for themselves in the vast expanse of the Atlantic Ocean 
during the short space of about 60 years. Lusitania’s blue banner, with its 
five black balls, is perceived floating on the shores of the Eastern, the 
Northern and the new Western Continent. It is planted on the western 
coast of Africa, as well as on that of Greenland, Labrador and Brazil, and it 
was not without deep significance that the Cape Verde Islands had been 
chosen as the central oceanic point around which King Emanuel’s new 
world moved. 

We must refrain from entering upon any further description of all the 
varied and many features of this map. In the interest of our special subject, 
the reader is now invited to turn his eyes toward the west of the map. 
Here, and above a large island inscribed Ylha Issabella, in which we recog- 
nize the form of the island of Cuba, we find in the midst a cluster of small 
islands a point with lines eradiating in all directions of the mariner’s com- 
pass. This point, no doubt, must be located somewhere about the Bahama 
Islands, perhaps is Andros, as the most accessible and secure harbour of the 
group. Farther west, and in the immediate neighborhood of Cuba, the 
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picture of a large continent is drawn, emerging from the ocean, dotted with 
islands, and the coast-line inscribed with a multitude of names in the Portu- 
guese language. But what name the land itself was given—nowhere 
appears. Mr. Harrisse supposes the land to be a representation of the shores 
of the Mexican Gulf, and in continuation of those of the United States of 
America, and probably those of the peninsula of Florida. 

We have reached the result that the picture must represent the shores 
of the peninsula of Yucatan. For reasons of his own, as later is to be devel- 
oped, the draftsman felt compelled to straighten out into a single line the 
body of three-sided Yucatan. Of the 22 names inscribed on the coast, 18 
will be shown to be what are called sailor-names. They describe the physical 
features of the places met with at the survey of the coast and these features 
are only peculiar to Yucatan. Two other names refer to persons, digni- 
taries of the Portuguese crown. The two remaining are names given in the 
language of the natives and are still found to-day in the same locality where 
the Portuguese surveyors inscribed them upon their chart. The special 
motives for so extraordinary a proceeding will be gathered from the con- 
temporary history of the two kingdoms of Portugal and Spain, and the evi- 
dence for the fact that the crown of Portugal really dispatched ships to the 
West Indies. That this happened immediately after Columbus’s return 
from his first voyage, will be made clear from a correspondence between 
King Ferdinand and Columbus. Such is, in brief, the summary of the points 
now to be discussed. 

It will be best to begin with the narration of how storm-tossed Colum- 
bus was compelled to seek refuge in the port of Lisbon and with what then 
resulted after a severe cross-examination he had to endure at an audience 
with King Joam II. 


Whoever finds this package and delivers it unopened to the King of Castile, 
will receive the sum of I,000 ducats. 


Despairing of ever bringing his broken vessel through the raging storm 
and waves, a ship captain rolled a cask overboard, on February 14, 1493, far 
off from the Azore Islands. The cask contained, in waxed cloth, a well- 
fastened package with the above inscription, and this package a report of 
the discovery of great islands in the far west of the ocean. 

A second cask with like contents was fastened on the bowsprit of the 
ship as a further measure of precaution. 

Whither the waves carried that first document of the discovery of a 
New World, no one knows. But only three weeks later, we see the rescued 
man, Christopher Columbus, run into the Tagus River with a wreck and 
cast anchor at the rastelo, the Custom House of the port of Lisbon [March 
4, 1493]. 

For weeks the storm had raged on the coast of Portugal, and countless 
wrecks had floated to land. The river was alive with ships that were 
prevented from running out, and among them, it is related, was King Joam’s 
new-built giant ship, which loomed above the others like a floating fortress. 
Curious boats swarmed around the Nina. When she hoisted the Castilian 
flag there was no longer any friendly glance of welcome in the eyes of the 
lookers-on. 

Columbus’s situation was painful, nay, humiliating. Fleeing from the 
pressure of his creditors, and perhaps still more from the ridicule of the 
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learned men, who had condemned his problem laid before the King, he 
had nearly seven years before gone secretly across the border to find a better 
hearing from the King of Spain. How he at last succeeded in this; how he 
was raised to the rank of an Admiral, and was sent out into the ocean with a 
fleet, and with what fortunate news he turned back towards home—all this 
is well known to the reader. But that fate should now have driven him to 
ask for help from the very city, in which his previous record of life was on 
the lips of every citizen and sailor, and where the multitude could point at 
him as a traitor and a runaway, must have weighed hard on his conscience. 

On the following day a boat with armed harbor police approached his 
ship. The leader summoned Columbus to come down to him and to take 
a seat in the boat that he might be registered on shore by the proper author- 
ities. Columbus recognized the voice of the person who spoke to him. 
It was no other than Bartolomeo Diaz, the discoverer of the southern cape 
of Africa. Ten years before both of these men had been dreaming of dis- 
coveries, and now the dreams of both were fulfilled. But one had been com- 
pelled to content himself with the post of watchman in the harbor for his 
recompense, while the other had been elevated to the rank of Admiral of the 
Oceanic Fleet of their Catholic Majesties. Columbus answered Bartolomeo 
curtly and with pride. He, as an Admiral of the King of Castile, had no 
account to render to any foreigner with or without authority. He would 
leave his ship only when compelled to do so by force of arms. It was then 
suggested that, as he was not willing to go, he might send the first officer of 


the ship in his place. But this request also was refused. Columbus’s answer 
was in a like tone of insulted pride: 


Neither he, nor any of his crew would set foot out of the ship. It was not in 


the habit of the Admirals of Castile to surrender themselves or their men, even at 
the risk of their blood or life. 


This allusion to the sailor’s feeling of honor did not fail of its effect. 
If he were so determined, rejoined Bartolomeo, the matter might rest there. 
But in that case he could not help asking Columbus to give him personally 
a sight of his royal patent of Admiral, to which he had appealed. Bar- 
tolomeo went on board of the Nina, read the document, declared -himself 
satisfied and returned to the large custom-ship to report what had taken 
place. In accordance with usual ceremonial, the commandant of the port 
then appeared on Columbus’s caravel, and amidst the noise of drums, fifes 
and trumpets, placed himself in the most polite manner at the disposal of 
the Admiral for all further services. 

Columbus, in this way, escaped great danger. Moreover, he had 
assured himself of the protection of the authorities, who now became the 
bearers of a letter which he had addressed to King Joam. In it he begged 


the Monarch, who was not then sojourning in the capital, but at his county 
seat of Val de Paraiso, for protection as 


A shipwrecked guest and an Admiral of the Spanish crown, 


He further wrote that he did not come from Guinea or any other possession 
of His Portuguese Majesty; that he had reached the far west of India, and 
was carrying home a cargo of high value, which he feared was not very 
secure in his place of anchorage. The people on shore and in the ships 
were regarding him with suspicious looks. He begged his Majesty to allow 
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him to leave the rastelo and to go up the river with his ship to the city, in 
which his cargo would be less exposed to danger. 

This letter of Columbus to King Joam is not in existence. He gives 
only the abstract of it in his journal. But another one dispatched to King 
Ferdinand’s ration-master, Don Luis de Lantangel, on the same day, March 
14, and which contained a summary report of his discovery of the islands, 
is preserved. This is the same letter that Columbus had written at sea and- 
had fastened to the bowsprit in a cask, when he feared he would lose his 
ship. He put the letter in a new envelope and slipped into it a paper on 
which was briefly written: 


I have met with heavy weather at sea, but I am now safe here in the harbor 
of Lisbon. 


A laconic postscript, indeed, which must have caused King Ferdinand to 
feel as uneasy as fill his heart with joy on account of the important dis- 
coveries. 

On the following days, March 6 and 7, Columbus notes in his journal 
that almost half Lisbon had come running out to see him, to express their 
astonishment, their admiration and congratulations upon his success and 
wonderful return. Others, however, he writes, gave open vent to their 
angry feelings that King Joam had allowed so fair an enterprise to slip from 
his grasp. The Lucayan captives were particular objects of curiosity and 
comment. 

On March 8, Don Martin de Noronha, a royal chamberlain, and whose 
name will be seen later to appear on our chart, made his appearance in the 
harbor. He was the bearer of an answer in the King’s handwriting, by 
which Columbus was 


courteously invited to an audience in Val de Paraiso, and to be his and the nation’s 
guest. The king, moreover, expressed his congratulations upon the Admiral’s 
fortunate arrival in his realm and near his person, and hoped that he would not 
heave anchor before having seen him. 


At this point a somewhat caustic remark as to the sincerity of the King’s 
feelings slips from Columbus’s pen: 


Doubtful as I feel to the sworn friendship between the two Majesties, I will 
obey the courteous summons, and mainly with the hope of dispersing King Joam’s 
suspicion that I come from his African possessions, 


On the same day he started for the court. They had one night’s rest in 
Sacavem, and on March 9, before noon, they reached Val de Paraiso, where 
a host of nobles came to meet him and lead him into the presence of the 
King. 

We know the two had often met before. Joam, indeed, had always 
been a gracious monarch to Columbus. He had made the poor wandering 
Genoese a subject of his kingdom; had given consent to his marriage with 
the daughter of one of his vassals; had listened to his projects with an ear 
more willing and attentive than had any of the members of the learned 
Junta, never positively rejected his proposals, but always kindly asked him 
to wait a little, for the time had not yet come. When, later, and for reasons 
above quoted, Columbus had absented himself from Spain, Joam had 
requested him in words full of forgiveness, and that justices should not in- 
terfere with him, because he would remain under his royal protection. This 
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letter is preserved in full, and can be read in Navarrete’s work. But Colum- 
bus had not returned, and now, just 5 years later, we see him standing in 
the presence of his former king as the discoverer of the longed-for Indies, 
but none the less a shipwrecked mariner asking this king for aid. 

His reception on the part of Joam was flattering and obliging. Colum- 
bus had taken his cap off on entering the hall, but the King bade him cover 
his head and be seated by him. All stood in watchful expectation of the 
turn this audience would take. Providence itself, such was the undisguised 
feeling of those present, had shown itself by bringing the traitor back and 
placing him before the tribunal of his temporal judge. 

The King asked Columbus to narrate the details and adventures of his 
voyage. He did as bidden and with this, and not more, the audience would 
have been at an end. Only when rising the King could not refrain from 
making the remark that, although he was willing to oblige the King of 
Castile in all his desires, he nevertheless was of the opinion that the voyage 
of the Admiral toward the west had been made contrary to the stipulations 
agreed upon between the two kings a few years ago, and that the newly 
discovered islands accordingly were his possessions. Somewhat more than 
straightforward was Columbus’s answer: 

I have but obeyed orders to sail. I did not touch Guinea nor the fort of Mina 
and I have faithfully carried out my instructions. It is well, retorted the King, it 
is not my habit to treat such matters with a third person. 

These words were the signal of dismissal. 

That night Columbus was the guest of Don Diego de Almeida, the 
prior of Crato, the King’s intimate friend and whose name will be also found 
commemorated on the map. On Sunday, March 10, after mass, Columbus 
was again summoned to an audience before Joam. The subject of the con- 
versation on the previous day had been merely confined to the voyage and 
to personal adventures connected therewith. This day, however, an in- 
quisitory discussion was opened, and those assembled took part in it, mak- 
ing it hard for Columbus. For instance, doubts were cunningly expressed 
to him of his having been in the Indies at all. It was pointed out to him 
that starting from Castile, no one would be able to reach the Indies in a 
voyage of but 33 days. No minutes of this interesting audience are extant, 
but from the historical reports on record, it is natural to conclude that 
Columbus’s examiners did request him to point out his sailing course, to 
give an account of the winds and of the currents he had met with, of the 
degrees of latitude and longitude in his day’s reckoning, of the size and 
mutual position of the islands discovered. These records leave the clear 
impression that on this occasion Columbus stood before a set of inquisitors 
who, under the veil of an excited personal curiosity, were but eagerly 
resolved on obtaining from him the secret of his successful voyage. And 
there was no reason why he should not yield to the pressure of his inquirers. 
On the one hand he could prove that he had not trespassed the stipulated 
line drawn through the ocean, west of which line it was conceded to the 
Crown of Spain to navigate and discover whatever lands and islands she 
liked; on the other hand, was he not certain that Spain in the worst case, 
would with force of arms protect what she had taken possession of? Nor 
did Columbus fail to exhibit the products he had brought home from the 
Indian soil. He showed to the assembly the grains of pepper gathered in 
Cuba, the cinnamon bark from the Bahamas, and as a final proof that he 
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had indeed been in India, the Lucayan natives were led into the hall. Up 
to this moment the King is said to have indulged in spicing his doubts and 
questions with the salt of humor and slight sarcasm. His mood changed 
at the first glance cast on the West Indians. His countenance grew pale 
and serious. Then he exclaimed: 


No, indeed, these are not my people of the Guinea coast. Their color is black, 
their hair is woolly. These here have the light complexion of the people of India as 
they were described to me. Only look, how straight their hair is! 


It may have been at this moment that, as we are told, the imprudent 
remark escaped the lips of the triumphant discoverer: 


Certainly had your majesty shown me more confidence and lent an ear to my 
proposals some years ago, the King of Portugal would now be the Ruler of India. 


This was too much for the impatient hearers. These words aroused a storm 
of indignation in the assemblage and, when later divulged, found an echo in 
the whole nation. 

When the audience ended, some courtiers of the Court approached the 
King with the hint to remove the foul slanderer at once, in one way or 
another, on his return ride to the harbor. The great secret, they murmured, 
ought to be buried with the man himself. Such a violent measure, however, 
met with the most serious disapproval of the King. 

There then followed a third short audience, with which Columbus took 
his farewell of the King. He could not, however, refuse to accept an invita- 
tion on the part of the Queen Leonor. There Columbus met her in com- 
pany with her brother Emanuel and the Marquis Don Torge, both belong- 
ing to the household of the Queen. So it seems, that not without wise 
forethought, care was taken that every prominent personage of the king- 
dom was given a chance to hear from the lips of the discoverer himself the 
full story of his discoveries. Witnesses of highest authority had to be 
gathered and the perfidious infraction of the treaties to be laid before the 
Cortes, in whose hands the decision as to the final measures rested. 

The cavalier Don Martin de Noronha was Columbus’s inseparable 
companion on the way back to the harbor. When they arrived at the 
rastelo, they were overtaken by another cavalier to offer Columbus saddle- 
horses for his return to Castile. Of course Columbus declined. He would 
have accepted the offer of a safe ship. But to ride for weeks through dark 
mountain passes and in escort of cavaliers in the faces of whom he had read 
his doom, would have been foolhardiness. 

Let us pass over the narrative of the grand reception given to the dis- 
coverer after his happy arrival in the port of Barcelona on May 4, with the 
half-rotten Nina, and over the correspondence with the Holy See by which 
King Ferdinand obtained the papal confirmation for further discoveries to 
be made in the direction of the Western Islands. Our interest for the 
present only is to learn what King Joam resolved to do and what he 
achieved immediately after Columbus had left the Tagus River. Vengeance 
must be taken and war against Spain must be declared; such was the cry of 
the court and the whole nation. The Cortes were summoned to quickly 
assemble in Torres Vedras. Upon presentation of the matter, the King said 
that he did not care at all for his family relationship to the Kings of Castile. 
It was not a personal affair of his, but one of his vassals and of the whole 
nation, whose honor he had sworn to protect and who, for long years, had 
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always considered themselves to be the born rulers of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Distinct pledges had been given to him by King Ferdinand before the sail- 
ing of Columbus’s expedition to respect the Bull of 1438, in which Pope 
Eugene had settled the boundaries. No Spanish vessel was allowed to pass 
the line of the Canary Islands to the south, and yet, as he ascertained, the 
Admiral had sailed beyond this line, had found new islands there, and, 
therefore, so he considered, these new islands belonged to him, the King and 
his people. He had determined to stand by his right and fight for it. 

The challenge found an enthusiastic echo from the mouth of the assem- 
bled Grandees. The question only was how to make a war successful. If 
waged on land, there were grave doubts that Portugal could make head 
against the powerful monarch beyond the Guadiana river. But why not 
on sea? It was pointed out that even now there was a fleet lying at anchor 
at the Island of Madeira ready to start for an expedition along the African 
coast. Nothing, therefore, was easier than to acquaint the commander, 
Don Francisco de Almeida, with all the suggestions and facts so deftly 
gathered from the Castilian Admiral, to order Almeida to run his ships in 
the same course and, if necessary, to fight out the duel at sea for the posses- 
sion of India. There was no fear that the contents of sealed orders thus 
given to an admiral lying with ships far off at the Madeira Islands would 
leak out either among the public in Portugal and still less in distant Castile. 
To win time and to entertain King Ferdinand, King Joam had to write his 
royal neighbor an amicable letter, however, making him acquainted with 
the temper and feeling of the aggrieved nation. Such were the resolutions 
taken and given by the Portuguese Cortes. 

Notwithstanding the speed with which the messenger, entrusted with 
King Joam’s letter traveled, rumors had preceded him to Castile of certain 
naval preparations made in Portugal with the object of seizing the islands. 
Ferdinand, alarmed by these rumors, and in order to learn the truth of 
them, had hastened to send to Lisbon, even before the messenger appeared 
at the Court, one of his most trusted councillors, Don Lope de Herrera. 
He was the bearer of two missives to King Joam. One of these letters had 
to be handed to Joam, if Herrera on his arrival was convinced that no war- 
like preparations were going on in Portugal and that no ships had been 
sent out to the West. The missive contained Ferdinand’s thanks for the 
hospitable reception given to Columbus and an entreaty to avoid the diffi- 
culties certain to arise if ships had been sent to take possession of the new 
territories. The other missive Herrera was bound to present should he 
observe that Portugal was bent on war. This second letter contained a 
curt summons to stop preparations; failing which, it would be left to war 
to decide between the two kingdoms. 

It seems that Herrera on reaching Lisbon did not get the impression of 
armies levied to wage war on land. As for the fleet, which was stationed, 
not at Lisbon but at Madeira, and of dispatch of vessels, rumors had been 
afloat, but Herrera was not able to get at the facts which gave rise to the 
rumors. He therefore resolved to present the first of the missives, and of 
this fact corroboration is found in a letter written by Ferdinand to Colum- 
bus, who then resided in Cordova. The passage that interests us is as 
follows: 

Herrera has just returned. You know we sent him to the King of Portugal 
on account of those caravels, rumors of the dispatch of which to the islands of your 
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discovery had come to our ears ... In order to come to an understanding, the 
King writes that he will send us ambassadors, who have not yet arrived, and he 
also says, that before their arrival he has not sent, nor will he send, ships to the 
West. You shall learn of all this in time. 


In another letter to Columbus, one month later, the King complained 
that the long-expected embassy from King Joam had not yet arrived, and 
in a third letter from Barcelona, August 18, 1493, that the embassy had 
arrived, but, to his astonishment, had not yet been presented to him. He 
begins to see clearly what the motives of their long tarrying are and urges 
Columbus to hurry, to sail, and steal a march upon the Madeira fleet. Ina 
fourth and last letter, September 5, we read as follows: 


You will remember our last, in which we told you, that the King of Portugal 
sent messengers to us to confer on the subject reported to him through Lope de 
Herrera, which was that we would not allow anybody to sail to those parts which 
are ours. We had a long conference with those gentlemen on this affair, and it 
almost seems as if no agreement can be reached. They know plainly what we 
want, and tell us that they wish to be furnished with new instructions from their 
Sovereign. . . . Make haste and sail as soon as possible. Avoid the Cape of 
St. Vincent and the whole coast of Portugal, so that nothing of your ships and 
further course be noticed. And now, as to what you wrote us some months ago 
about the news you had from Portugal that a caravel had left Madeira to go to the 
islands and to parts the Portuguese never had gone before, these rumors are now 
confirmed by facts. The messengers pretended that he who sailed in that caravel 
did so without the orders of King Joam, and that the King sent three caravels after 
him to seize him. Now, what other object can this have than that the three 
caravels should join the first and all the four together sail in search of those parts 
and islands which belong to us. Therefore, we order you to attend to this affair, 
and with much zeal, and to provide that neither those nor any other caravels may 
be further sent out with like intentions, and shall be found exploring within the 
reach of our boundaries, and which are best known to you. . . . Moreover, the 
same messengers express to us the belief that there may be islands and mainland 
lying between the Cape of Africa and that line which you wanted to be drawn in 
the Bu.l of the Pope. You know more about all this than any other man; and 
should you be really of the same opinion as they, we shall find means to ask for an 
alteration of the Bull in this regard. 


It is to be regretted that Columbus’s side of this correspondence with 
King Ferdinand is not preserved. However, this correspondence of the 
King with Columbus alone appears to us sufficient for our purposes. On 
the ground that a series of names were found written in Portuguese lan- 
guage on a map that represents the oceanic possessions of the crown of 
Portugal previous to the year 1501, and this along a continental coast west 
of Spanish Cuba, our suspicions were aroused that this coast-line was to 
represent the shores of Yucatan. But how the Portuguese could have 
acquired knowledge of the existence of such a peninsula, one-quarter of a 
century before the Spaniards did so; how their ships had been able to make 
a thorough coast survey of Yucatan and their exploration remain a secret 
during the course of so many years, this fact, of course, was grave enough 
to render us distrustful of the impression we had received from the chart at 
first sight. To make sure of it, closer study of the subject was required. 
Our doubts could be dispelled, could reasons be given why at the epoch 
given the crown of Portugal could be moved to send ships in that direction. 
It was jealousy and suspicion that Columbus had trespassed the stipulated 
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line. This was made clear, First, by the report we gave of all the incidents 
that happened at the audience in Val de Paraiso; Second, by the resolutions 
which were taken in the assemblage of the Cortes in Torres Vedras; Third, 
by the slowness with which the diplomatic envoys acted in making their 
appearance before King Ferdinand—time had to be gained to achieve the 
exploration—and Fourth, the fact itself that ships already dispatched, 
had come to light. The envoys had furnished formal confession to the fact 
that first one and then three more caravels had sailed. 

This point in our evidence, which, no doubt, is of great importance, was 
secured. Let us now ascertain the other point, which is of no less import- 
ance, viz., whether or not those caravels had actually succeeded in reaching 
the peninsula of Yucatan. For this purpose the reader is invited to examine 
with us the map, and especially Figure 2, which is a fac-simile of the long- 
stretched coast-line as it appears drawn in the west of the large Portuguese 
map. 

In doing so, one curious circumstance must immediately strike the eye 
of the observer. All the names on the coast stretching south and north 
exhibit themselves in a position contrary to what we reasonably should 
expect. They all stand upside down. This is an obvious anomaly. How- 
ever, let any speculation of what may be the reason for this anomalous fact 
be set aside, at least for the present. Let us proceed to read the names. 
We give the chart a turn of two right angles and read, beginning from the 
south: 


1. Costa del mar vacano (oceano?). 2. Cabo d. licota (restored to encontro). 
3. Confuse. 4. Cabo de latoa ventura (restored to buona, good luck). 5. Costa 
alta. 6. Lago lunoor. 7. Las calvas. 8. Rio de los lagartos. 9. Cabo Santo. 
10. Rio de las almadias (canoes). 11. Puntor roxa (red point). 12. Cabo delgado 
(narrow cape). 13. Rio de Don Diego. 14. Cornejo (?) 15. Cabo do fim de 
Abrill (end of April). When pursuing the names written in direction west, we 
find: 16. El golfo baxo (the shallow gulf). 17. Cabo lurear, 18. Cabo do 
Mortinho. 19. Cabo do lurear (cape of lucre). 20. Cabo arlear (cape to strike 
sails). 21. Rio do coryo (?) 22. Rio de las palmar. 


As seen, much the greater portion of these names are susceptible of 
interpretation and found to be derived from impressions and incidents which 
the navigator received from the configurations of the coast and then noted 
down. The idiom employed is the Portuguese, though here and there and 
mainly with the articles, Spanish and Italian forms appear to be intermixed. 
The hand that drew them is unquestionably another than that which drew 
those of the remainder of the large oceanic map; letters: are larger and 
thinner. Among these 22 names only two appear which evidently are per- 
sonal names, viz., Rio de Don Diego and Cabo de Don Martinho. If we remem- 
ber that a Don Diego de Almeida was the person in whose palace Columbus, 
after his first audience, was invited to pass the night, and if, furthermore, 
when consulting the contemporaneous sources of the history of Portugal, 
we are informed that this Don Diego was the rich prior of Crato of the 
Order of St. John, the chief master of the royal hounds, the castellan of 
Torres Novas, and known to have been King Joam’s intimate friend; if we, 
moreover, remember that a Don Martinho de Noronha (Columbus, after 
Spanish parlance, writes Martin), was the King’s chamberlain, who gave his 
company to the discoverer on the way from Lisbon to Val de Paraiso and 
the same way back, and when we read that the names of these two gentle- 
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men figure among those of the four witnesses who signed King Joam’s 
testament, the high station the two dignitaries occupied in the realm, needs 
not further to be discussed. We can no longer wonder at finding them men- 
tioned on the chart. In some way or other both were connected with the 
expedition, and its success afforded an opportunity for erecting to them a 
flattering memorial. Finally, it must still be mentioned that the com- 
mander of the Madeira fleet was Don Francisco de Almeida, the brother of 
Don Diego. 

But what to say about the rest, about the presumption that a coast-line 
stretching from the tropics as far north as the parallel of Labrador be that 
of Yucatan. We know of Yucatan as a peninsula, one coast of it distinctly 
turned to the east, the other at the height of Cape Antonio de Cuba turning 
to look toward the north and then the third side, the so-called Campedee 
coast, turning to the south to meet the lagoon of Terminos. We can not 
possibly consider the problem to be solved and ready for acceptance by the 
reader on the ground of the few data given, though persuading they may 
appear, except we should be also able to transfigure this mysterious coast- 
line into the natural shape of the three-sided peninsula, and then, what 
would be the last postulate, to evidence the fact that the thus new-born 
creature bears all the features of the refractory mother. 

Fortunately, the draftsman of the chart has left, as we shall see, a hint 
of what must be done to help him to the understanding of a transfiguration 
as above alluded to. Our eyes will detect the signs of two arrow-heads 
affixed to the places where we read the inscription: Cabo de fim de Abrill, 
and the other with the inscription: Cabo Santo. But what may -he have 
meant by these signs? This will readily be perceived if we turn the chart 
so that the short and southern coast-line move to his right hand. In doing 
so, the long coast stretch is converted into a north coast. Now, let us bend 
down this line to a right angle, northward, at the place of the arrow-head 
inscribed Cabo Santo and thus make it a new, a western coast. By this 
operation the line has been converted into the form of a peninsular body 
[see Fig. 3] and this body, when set in its presumed natural and geograph- 
ical position, is now seen looking toward the Cape Antonio of Cuba and 
takes the semblance of representing the Cape Catoche of today. What more 
has happened? We notice that the inscriptions and letters which formerly 
were seen standing heads down, stand now in a position such as any cartog- 
rapher would have given them when having the chart ready for this pur- 
pose on his desk. The body of a chart bearing the aspect of the peninsula 
of Yucatan is now laid before the eyes of the reader. The last proof for its 
full identification is still to be expected, which is this: to demonstrate that 
the thus reconstructed chart must exhibit all the characteristics peculiar to 
the physical features of the peninsula and present themselves in their natural 
succession. 

To facilitate the comparison in view, the modern chart of Yucatan is 
placed alongside the reconstructed chart [see Fig. 4]. 

Some allowance, of course, must be made. The ancient map will be 
found somewhat defective with regard to measurement and relative propor- 
tions. It will be noticed that some peculiarities of the coast, and which 
most excited the pilot’s interest, are rendered in a disproportionate dimen- 
sion, while others not so significant, are treated, as would happen in all first 
surveys, with less attention. 
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Beginning in our comparison with the south, we meet on the Portu- 
guese chart a large number of islands grouped near the eastern coast. These 
islands, no doubt, were intended to represent all those which, on the modern 
map, are seen stretching from the Island of Tabaco (Lover reef), upward to 
Bacalar, and parallel to the coast now known by the name of Balize. Farther 
up, beneath the cabo do fim do Abrill, is a large island painted in violet color 
and standing drawn at a disproportionate distance from the coast. This can 
be no other than the famous Island of Cozamel. The marks and shoals near 
by the cape correspond with those little islands, today comprised under the 
collective name of isles de las mujeres. 

As to the bays of the same coast the modern map shows three, all of 
considerable dimensions, but different in form. The lowest one, that of 
Chetumal, which is a twin bay, and cuts deep into the coast, corresponds 
with the one on the ancient chart as golfo baxo, the deep gulf, its twin nature 
having been noticed by the sharp eyes of the explorers. The two following 
bays, Espirita Santo and Ascension, are also seen on the Portuguese chart, 
but are left without names. Of the capes on the golfo baxo, the one at the 
entrance bears on our chart the name Martinho, the inner one that of Jurear. 
In the first we are justified in recognizing the Cape of Balize, in the other 
the Punta de la piedra. 

The rivers de las palmas and do corno, in the south are drawn at places, 
where today we find the mouths of the Rio Nondo and the Monkey river. 

In approaching the cabo do fim do Abrill, of which we entertain no doubt 
that it was intended to represent the actual Cabo de Catoche, the coast of the 
peninsula begins to trend toward the west. That this cape was named 
by the explorers the cape of the last day of the month of April, is not with- 
out significance as regards the scheme of our identification. We remember 
that the caravels must have left Madeira toward the end of the month oi 
March, 1493. One month must have sufficed to bring them face to face 
with this western cape. Let us now proceed to the north coast of Yucatan. 

Its natural aspect is known to be monotonous to the highest degree. 
It shows a long stretch of beach, unbroken by any bay or by the sighting of 
any mountainous elevation of the soil. For the whole distance, from east 
to west, the front is bordered by the line of an unattractive wall of sand, 
open only at three places. In the east is the break that forms the bay of 
Yucatan, and not far west of this and connecting with that of Holkoben. 
The third break is that known by the now obstructed boca de Cilam. The 
sea rolls in and out of these bocas, and fills or empties the estuaries lying 
behind this sand wall. Notwithstanding the continuous motion of the tides, 
these estuaries are of smooth water, and as they run parallel to the beach. 
they afford safe anchorage and a welcome means of inward navigation to the 
small craft of the native fisherman. Seen from on board a vessel out at sea, 
these breaks present the aspect of mouths of rivers, and this impression 
must have led the Portuguese navigators to give to the two neighboring 
breaks forming the bay of Yucatan, the collective name of Rio de Don Diego, 
while the break at Cilam received the name of Rio de las Almadias. 

Between these two breaks (or rivers) on the north coast, our ancient 
chart names only two capes, Cabo delgado and punta rosa. In reality, they 
have nothing of the nature of a conspicuous cape. They are rather big 
natural jetties of sand protruding from the beach, but not without serious 
danger to the coasting ship or boat. 
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On our modern maps the western end of this north coast shows no 
salient cape. It curves smoothly to the south, where at a certain distance 
the sea has again made an inroad, broad and deep, the entrance point of 
which today is called /a punta desconocida, because no visible point or cape 
can be recognized at this bending of the coast to a direction south. Any- 
how, the explorers would call it the Cabo Santo, and the entrance of the 
estuary the river of /agartos or alligators. 

Entirely in conformity with the natural condition of this western coast, 
we now find on the ancient chart, south of the estuary of lagartos, an inroad 
of the sea which is inscribed with the name Jas aabras, or the openings, and 
right opposite to them the sign of a reef drawn. This is the only reef ap- 
pearing on this western coast, called today the island of Jaina, inhabited 
and full of objects of archeological interest, as was shown by Charnay, who 
gave an account of them in the periodical Le Tour du Monde [May 7, 1887]. 

Farther down another inroad of the sea was marked by the pilots with 
the name Jago luncor; but what most attracted their attention was that in 
this neighborhood there begins to appear in the distance a blue cloud rising 
from the inland, a range of soft rolling hills, the only ones that the flat 
peninsula can boast of, and which extend as far as to its centre. This 
sudden change of landscape has found expression in the name costa alta, 
high coast, left by the pilots of this region. After a few hours of sailing the 
hills come closer and closer to the shore, no intervening strip of level land 
is left; the dark form of a hill about 420 feet in height rises on the very brink 
of the waves, like a lofty citadel, commanding the beach as well as the 
approach from the sea. This conspicuous promontory, punta Seiba or 
punta de los morros of today, must have been in some way of good augury to 
the pilots, for they gave it the name of Cabo de la boa ventura. The river 
farther to the south represents the little river Champoton, which at the time 
of conquest furnished this land of drought with the means of life to a dense 
population. At this place, for the first time, we meet on our chart a name 
that is not Portuguese—the name Caupice. This is the name of that famous 
cacique Kin-pech, the yellow tick (converted in Campedie), a redoubtable 
chieftain of the country, with whom the Portuguese had a bloody encounter 
because a cape beneath this name Caupice is marked with Cabo de chrontro. 
Nowhere along the three coasts, the sailors, so it seems, had met with any 
serious resistance, nor had in later years the Spanish discoverers, Grijelva 
and Cortes, except just at this place. 

Of all the other identifications we established this one, and then still a 
second name of a native origin will bring the series of our arguments to a 
conclusion. The names stand right beneath Cabo do fim do Abrill and we 
read it cornejo. On later maps [Ptolemy, 1508], we read corveo; in the 
Ptolemy, 1512, Contello; in Schooner, 1520, Coniello. These various read- 
ings prove the difficulty the cartographers experienced in the deciphering 
and spelling of the strange name. We think that Schooner came next the 
truth with his Coniello, for we are likely to find in it the name Conil, as still 
today this spot is named, or with its full name, Jas bocas de Conil, the springs. 
of Conil. At the distance of only 8 kilometers from the shore a volume of 
sweet water bursts through the salty surface. Flocks of aquatic and migra- 
tory birds are seen hovering over it do dip their beaks into the bubbling 
of so sweet a well. It is also a fountain for the thirsty native fisherman, and 
we can fairly imagine that our foreign pilots were attracted by the phe- 
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nomenon, and did not fail to profit by it and to fill their empty casks. 

Therefore, not one of the physical features that describe the three 
coasts of the peninsula of Yucatan escaped their attention. 

The expedition had been made at great expense and risk, and the facts 
with regard to it had become a part of the national record. But for obvious 
reasons the management of the affair, with all its consequences, had to shun 
the open daylight, and the final result, though not without significance, 
remained in itself a fruitless one. A chart showing that explorations had 
been made in the Castilian waters had to be carefully concealed in the pri- 
vate archives of the King of Portugal. But we can not imagine that his 
officers would have been bold enough to serve him with a disfigured image 
of their survey. They will have brought him the genuine image of the 
peninsula. The King may have hiked to have it drawn and represented on 
the large map of his oceanic possessions which adorned his cabinet, yet he 
must have shrunk from the idea, because this was too much of an exposure. 
There are always brains ready for invention in order to suit a King’s pleas- 
ure. Some deft counselor may have suggested that the chart might be so 
drawn as not to attract particular attention and to distort the body of the 
peninsula to such a degree as to remain almost unintelligible, except to 
those who possessed the key. 


THE MOABITE STONE 


HE Rev. F. Klein, of the Church Missionary Society, made a journey 

to Jebel Ajloon and the Bekka in August, 1868, over a country 

which had only been visited two or three times by Europeans during 
this century. On his arrival at Deban, August 19, he was informed by his 
friend and protector, Sheikh Zattam, that scarcely ten minutes from where 
they had pitched their tents there was a black basalt stone, which turned out 
to be 3 feet 10 inches in height, 2 feet in breadth, and 144 inches in thick- 
ness, and rounded both at the top and bottom to nearly a semicircle,* with 
an inscription on it consisting of 34 straight lines running across the stone, 
about an inch and a quarter apart. 

Mr. Klein, who is (or was) in fact the real discoverer of the Moabite 
Stone, did not understand the import or the immense importance of the 
precious monument, and therefore satisfied himself with merely taking a 
drawing of a few words and compiling an alphabet from it. Still, from the 
whole appearance of the monument, he was impressed with the fact that it 
ought to be in a European museum, and accordingly at once set negotia- 
tions on foot to secure it for the museum at Berlin. Dr. Peterman, of 
Berlin, to whom Mr. Klein described his find, endeavored to.get posses- 
sion of it, and then transmit this huge and heavy block to his Government. 
The stone had stood there upward of 2,500 years without the natives assign- 
ing any other value to it than a relic. The very fact that a Frank, as they 





*Mr. Klein, who was the only European who saw it before it was broken, says it was 
not square at the bottom. M. Ganneau never saw it in its entirety. 
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call every European, had seen it and was endeavoring to obtain it, at once 
roused their suspicions, and made the Moabites believe that it was worth, 
or at least they ought to ask for it, its weight in gold. Hence those of them 
who had an interest in getting as much for the Stone as possible, were not 
satisfied with having one bidder for it; and knowing that in Jerusalem there 
were other Europeans who, at great expense, not only compass sea and 
land, but even descend into the very bowels of the earth to obtain stones, 
bones, broken earthenware, etc., provided they are old, determined to make 
known their treasure to other Franks with plenty of money. Then a few 
weeks after Mr. Klein had seen the stone, and spoken to the natives about 
it, a man from Kerak came purposely to acquaint Captain Warren, the in- 
defatigable and accomplished agent of the Palestine Exploration Society at 
Jerusalem, with its existence. 

The design of this information need not be pointed out; and we, as 
good men of business, can hardly wonder that the men of Kerak, and many 
others in that country, should wish to become agents to “the rich English- 
men” in this matter, and try to make as good a bargain as possible. Captain 
Warren, knowing that the Prussian Consul was moving in the matter to 
get possession of it, and that he had actually “obtained a firman for the 
Stone,” like an English gentleman, would take no action, and did not feel 
at liberty to concern himself about it, until the spring of 1869. 

It was at this time that another antiquarian appeared on the scene. 
The Rev. Dr. Barclay related the circumstances of the Stone and the slow 
process by which the Prussians tried to secure it, both to Captain Warren 
and M. Clarmont Ganneau, of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, in the 
spring of 1869. Both expressed surprise when they learned that no squeeze 
or copy of the inscription had been taken. But all they could do was to 
call on Mr. Klein to ascertain the progress made by Prussian officials in 
securing the monument. M. Ganneau, however, who remained in Jerusa- 
lem [Captain Warren was obliged to leave for the Lebanon], finally moved 
in the matter, in face of the fact that the Prussians were making every 
exertion to secure the Stone for the Berlin Museum. Surmising the import- 
ance of this ancient monument, this young French savant, with more en- 
thusiasm than discretion, employed several agents to obtain squeezes and 
even the Stone itself, and actually promised 200 medshedjes, or about 
$1,875. This was too great a temptation, and bait for the different chiefs, 
each one of whom naturally wished to obtain the prize. When the Gov- 
ernor of Nablus heard that there was a stone at Dhiban for which a large 
sum of money had been offered by the Franks, and that there had already 
been fighting among the Arabs, whom M. Ganneau had sent across the 
Dead Sea to take squeezes, he put pressure upon the Bedouins, through the 
Modir of es-Salt, to obtain the prize for himself. The Moabites, thus ex- 
asperated, “sooner than give it up, put fire under it and threw cold water 
on it, and so broke it, and then distributed the fragments among the dif- 
ferent families, to place in their granaries, and act as a blessing upon the 
corn; for they said that without the stone, or its equivalent in hard cash, 
a blight would fall upon their crops.” When Captain Warren was returning 
from the Lebanon to Jerusalem in November, 1869, he was met on the 
road by an Adwan, who informed him that the Stone at Dhiban was broken, 
and as proof produced a piece of it with letters, which he gave to the 
captain. 
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Had M. Ganneau entertained the same disinterested sentiments and 
acted on the same principle as Captain Warren,—that it mattered little 
“whether the Stone got to Berlin, London or Paris,’—this precious monu- 
ment might, in all probability, have now been in its original state in one of 
the European museums. [From the History of the Moabite Stone, by Dr. 
Ginsburg, London, 1871.] 

In 1874 the Palestine Exploration Fund Society granted the request 
of the French Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts for the frag- 
ments of the Moabite Stone, containing 56 characters, to complete the 
much larger portion possessed by the Museum of the Louvre. About one 
seventh of the inscription is wanting, and one third of the stone itself. A 
vast literature has grown up relating to the Stone. Its date is about B. c. 
890. The chief scriptural reference in connection with the subject-matter 
of the inscription is 2 Kings, ch. ili. 4—EDITorR. 





FROM Hebrew Authority, BY PROF. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., IN Authority and 
Archeology, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 1899. 


In 2 Kings ili. 4, 5 we read that Mesha, king of Moab, was a sheep- 
master, who paid the king of Israel an annual tribute consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and a 100,000 rams, but that after the death of Ahab 
[c. 850 B. c.] he rebelled. In 1868 Dr. Klein, a German missionary in Jeru- 
salem, was fortunate enough to discover at Dhiban, on the east side of the 
Dead Sea, the site of the ancient Dibon [Isa. xv. 2], a slab of black basalt, 
bearing an inscription which proved to contain Mesha’s own account of 
the circumstances of the revolt. Through some misunderstanding, in the 
course of the negotiations for the acquisition of the stone, the suspicions 
and cupidity of the native Arabs were aroused: they imagined that they 
were about to be deprived of some valuable talisman; they therefore put 
fire under it, poured cold water over it, and being then able to break it in 
pieces, they distributed fragments of it as charms among the people of their 
tribe. Happily, however, a squeeze of the inscription had already been 
secured: many of the fragments also were afterwards recovered; so that, 
although occasionally a letter or two is uncertain, and parts of the last few 
lines are missing, the inscription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. 
The language in which it is written resembles closely the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. The following is a translation of the inscription :— 


* Tam Mesha‘, son of Chemoshmelek, king of Moab, the Daibonite. 

? My father reigned over Moab for 30 years, and I reigned “after my father. And 
I made this high place for Chémésh in KrRHH,* a high place of salvation, 
*because he had saved me from all the kings (?), and because he had let me 
see (my desire) upon all them that hated me. 

Omri ‘was king over Israel, and he afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh 
was angry with his land. ®And his son succeeded him; and he also said, I 
will afflict Moab. In my days said he th[us] ; *but I saw (my desire) upon 
him, and upon his house, and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 

Omri took possession of the [la]nd Sof Méhédeba, and it (1.e. Israel) dwelt therein, 
during his days, and half his son’s days, forty years; but Chemosh 
[resto]red *it in my days. 

And I built Ba‘al-Me‘on,and I made in it the reservoir (?); and I built ?°Kiryathén. 


aThe vocalization of these names is uncertain. 
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And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ‘Ataroth from of old; and the king 
of Israel “had built for himself ‘AtarotL. And I fought egainst the city, 
and took it. And I slew all the [people of] ‘the city, a gazingstock uno 
Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back (o7,took captive) thence the 
altar-hearth of Dawdoh (?), and I dragged 13it before Chemosh in Keriy- 
voth. And I settled therein the men of SHRN,* and the men of **MHRTH.* 

And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against ‘Israel. And I *8went by night, 
and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. And I took **it, 
and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and ..... , and women, and 

..., “and maid-servants: for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor- Chemésh. 
And I took thence the [ves|sels Sof YAHWEH, and I dragged them before 
Chemosh. 

And the king of Israel had built ??Yahaz, and abode in it, while he fought against 
me. But Chemosh drave him out from before me; and 7°I took of Moab 
200 men, even all its chiefs; and I led them up against Yahaz, and took it 
“Ito add it unto Daibon. 

I built KRHH,* the wall of Ye‘arim (or, of the Woods), and the wall of ?*the 
Mound. And I built its gates, and I built its towers. And **I built the 
king’s palace, and I made the two reser[voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of 
*‘the city, and there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH.* And 
I said to all the people, Make **you every man a cistern in his house. And 
I cut out the cutting for kKRHH* with the help of prisoner[s ?°of] Israel. 

I built ‘Aro‘er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. **I built Beth-Bamoth, for 
it was pulled down. I built Bezer, for ruins **[had it become. And the 
chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I 
reigned *®[over| an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the 
land. And I built **Mehédé|b]a, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba‘al- 
Me‘ton; and I took thither the naked>-keepers (?),3 
sheep of the land. 
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And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein. ..... a ee ” 
; Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight agains ‘Horonén. 
And I went down. . . Oe ‘ [and] Chemosh 
[resto]red it in my days. And I went up thence to WP ee Gs 
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The inscription is of great interest, both historically and linguistically. 
In the Book of Kings, the revolt of Mesha is said to have taken place 
after the death of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that 
this date is too late, and that it must in fact have been completed by the 
middle of Ahab’s reign. The territory on the east of Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, North of the Arnon, belonged ostensibly to Reuben and (contiguous 
to it on the North) Gad; but these tribes were not able to hold it per- 
manently against the Moabites. David reduced the Moabites to the con- 
dition of tributaries [2 Sam. viii. 2]; but we infer from the inscription that 
this relation was not maintained. Omri, however, determined to reassert 
the power of Israel, and gained possession of at least the district around 
Medeba, which was retained by Israel for 40 years, till the middle of Ahab’s 
reign, when Mesha revolted. The inscription names the principal cities 
which had been occupied by the Israelites, but were now recovered for 
Moab, and states further how Mesha was careful to rebuild and fortify 
them, in the event of a siege. Most of the places named are mentioned in 


aThe vocalization of these names is uncertain. 
>The name of a choice breed of sheep. The word is partly obliterated: if restored 


correctly, it will be the one which is used of Mesha in 2 Kings iii. 4 (A.V. “sheep- 
master’). 
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the Old Testament, in the passages which describe the territory of Reuben 
[Josh. xiii. 15-23] or Gad [Josh. xiii. 24-8], or allude to the country occu- 
pied by Moab [Isa. xv. 2, 4, 5, Jer. xlviii. 1, 3, 18, 19, 21-4, 34, 41]. 

The inscription furnishes many interesting illustrations of the ideas 
and language of the Old Testament, though only a few can be noticed 
there. ‘High places” [line 3] are often mentioned as places at which the 
worship both of Jehovah and of other gods was carried on [e. g. 1 Kings 
ili 2, 3, 4, xi. 7, Isa xvi. 12]. Chemosh is several times named as the national 
god of Moab; and the Moabites are called his “people” in Jer. xviii. 46, and 
his “sons” and “daughters” in Numb. xxi. 29. The phrase in line 4, lit. 
“let me look upon them that hated me” (viz. in triumph), is verbally the 
same as that which occurs in Ps. exviii. 7 [cf. lix. 10]. The terms in which 
Chemosh is spoken of are singularly parallel to those used with reference 
to Jehovah in the Old Testament: Chemosh is, for instance, “angry” with 
his people [cf. Deut. ix. 8, 2 Kings xvii. 18]: he says to Mesha, “Go, take 
Nebo,” or “Go down, fight against Horonén,” just as we read, for instance, 
in I Sam. xxiii. 4, “Arise, go down to Keilah,” or in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, “Go, 
number Israel and Judah”: he “drives out” Mesha’s foes before him, just 
as Jehovah “drives out” (the same word) the foes of Israel [Deut. xxxiii. 
27, Josh. xxiv. 18]. The expression “gazingstock” [line 12] is used simi- 
larly by Nahum [iii. 6]. The custom of “devoting” (or “banning’’) captives 
to a deity [line 17] is one to which there are repeated references in the 
Old Testament: see, for instance, Deut. vii. 2, “When Jehovah thy God 
shall deliver them up before thee, and thou shall smite them, then thou 
shalt devote them” (A.V. “utterly destroy them”), 1 Sam. xv. 2, “Now go, 
and smite Amalek, and devote (A.V. “utterly destroy”) all that they have,” 
v. 8, “And he devoted (A.V. “utterly destroyed’’) all the people with the 
edge of the sword.” Ashtor-Chemosh, in the same line, must be a com- 
pound deity, of a type of which there are other examples in Semitic 
mythology: Ashtor would be a male deity, corresponding to the female 
Pheenician deity, Ashtoreth. It is interesting to learn from lines 17 and 
18 that there was a sanctuary of Jehovah in Nebo, with “vessels,” imply- 
ing an altar, and the other requisites for performing sacrifice. The word 
rendered “obedient” in line 28 (lit. obedience) is exactly the same as that 
which occurs in Isa. xi. 14, lit. “and the children of Ammon (shall be) 
their obedience.” Linguistically, the idiom in which the inscription is written 
differs from Hebrew only dialectically; small idiomatic differences are 
observable; but on the other hand it shares with it several distinctive features, 
so that, on the whole, it resembles Hebrew more closely than any other 
Semitic language at present known. In point of style, the inscription 
reads almost like a page from one of the earlier historical books of the Old 
Testament. Its finished literary form combines with its contents in shew- 
ing that the civilization of Moab, in the IX century, B. c., was hardly in- 
ferior to that of its more celebrated neighbours, Israel and Judah. 














